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by  Angela  Morris,  —  two  males,  two  females.  "Buying 
Ciulture"  by  C.  Antoinette  Wood,  —  one  male,  two  females. 
These  unusual  plays  have  been  selected  because  they  were 
especially  liked  by  the  audiences  which  attended  the  first 
performances  of  them  by  the  Theatre  Guild  of  Boston.  They 
differ  in  mood  and  purpose;  they  portray  diverse  groups  of 
characters,  and  thus  they  produce  a  variety  of  effects.  One 
of  the  plays  is  a  realistic  drama  with  mystical  overtones;  one 
a  fantasy;  one  a  domestic  tragi-comedy;  another  a  romantic 
comedy;  another  a  farce.  Indeed,  these  plays  have  that  chief 
quality  which  is  the  basis  of  the  hope  for  much  success—  they 
tell  their  story  well,  and  in  terms  of  the  theatre.  Each  has 
its  own  unity  of  tone,  and  thus  makes  an  impression  not 
blurred  by  discordant  elements.  Each  play  develops  a  main 
situation  —  a  situation  not  huddled  and  inarticulate,  but 
amplified  and  vocal  with  emotion.  During  its  six  seasons, 
the  Guild  has  presented  about  thirty-six  plays  —  the  five 
herein  printed  are  the  pick  of  the  lot.  Each  play  commands 
a  five  dollar  production  royalty  —  the  volume,  bound  in  a 
special  library  edition. 
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Her  Deaf  Ear 


SCENE. — A  parlor,  comfortably  furnished.  Telephone  in 
any  convenient  place.  Near  centre  of  room  a  small  table, 
on  which  is  lamp,  a  book  or  two,  and  a  skein  of  worsted. 
On  the  right  side  of  table,  in  rocking-chair,  is  seated  Miss 
NASON,  knitting.  HELEN  is  moving  about  the  room,  behind. 

Miss  NASON.  Do  sit  down,  Helen.  You  make  me  as  nerv* 
ous  as  a  witch  fidgeting  about  so. 

HELEN.     I  was  only  looking  for  something. 

(Sits  in  chair  on  right  of  Miss  N.) 

Miss  N.  Don't  sit  on  that  side.  You  know  I  can't  hear  a 
sound  with  that  ear.  I  believe  you  always  get  next  my  deaf 
ear  just  to  spite  me. 

HEL.     I  beg  your  pardon,  Aunt  Nabby.     I  didn't  think. 

(  Goe s  to  chair  on  left  of  table.     Sits,  crocheting. ) 

Miss  N.  Why  shouldn't  you  think?  What  have  you  on 
your  mind  to  prevent  you  from  remembering  a  thing  like  that  ? 
Unless,  indeed,  you  are  thinking  about  beaus. 

HEL.     I  certainly  wasn't. 

Miss  N.     Is  anybody  coming  here  to-night  ? 

HEL.     I  haven't  asked  anybody  to  come.     Have  you  ? 

Miss  N.  You  are  trying  to  deceive  me.  You  think  because 
I  am  an  old  woman  and  half  deaf,  you  can  play  any  pranks  on 
me  that  you  please. 

HEL.     I  haven't  been  playing  any  pranks. 

Miss  N.  Haven't  you  asked  that  John  Gay  to  come  here 
to-night  ? 

HEL.     I  didn't  ask  him.     I  only  said  I  should  be  in. 

Miss  N.     Oh,  ho,  miss  !     Then  he  is  coming. 

HEL.     I  didn't  say 
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Miss  N.  Humph  !  It's  no  matter  what  you  said  or  didn't 
say.  I've  asked  a  better  man  myself;  so  it's  all  right. 

HEL.     Who  is  it  ? 

Miss  N.     The  man  I've  picked  out  for  you ;    Reginald  Blair. 

HEL.     That  molly-coddle  !     I  detest  Reggie  Blair. 

Miss  N.  You'll  get  over  that ;  and  as  I  manage  this  family, 
I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  say  who  shall  call  here. 

HEL.  (rising).  Very  well.  If  Reggie  Blair  is  coming  to 
see  you,  I  should  only  be  in  the  way.  1  can  go  out,  I  suppose. 

(  Crosses,  so  as  to  be  on  Miss  N.'s  right.') 

Miss  N.  You  will  stay  where  you  are.  I  know  what  you 
want.  You'd  go  over  to  Hettie  Gray's,  and  telephone  to 
John  Gay  to  come  there. 

HEL.  (on  deaf  side).  That's  a  good  idea ;  but  I  shouldn't 
think  of  going  if  he's  coming  here. 

Miss  N.     What  did  you  say  ? 

HEL.  (going  behind  table,  so  as  to  be  on  left  side  of  aunt). 
I  said  I  shouldn't  think  of  going. 

Miss  N.  Humph  !  I  shouldn't  think  of  having  you  go. 
(Rising.)  You  are  not  to  leave  this  house  to-night.  If  any- 
body comes  to  see  you,  I'll  see  them  too.  I'm  going  up  to 
change  my  cap,  and  don't  you  stir  out  of  this  room. 

(She  turns,  so  that  her  right  side  is  toward  HEL.) 

HEL.  It's  because  somebody  is  coming  that  I'll  stay  to 
please  you. 

Miss  N.  (turning  left  ear  to  HEL.).     What's  that  ? 

HEL.     I  said  I'd  stay  to  please  you. 

Miss  N.  (turning  again  toward  door).  You  are  very  meek 
all  of  a  sudden. 

HEL.  If  I  am  meek,  I  don't  get  it  from  the  Nason  side  of 
the  family. 

Miss  N.  (turning).  Don't  keep  saying  things  that  I  can't 
hear.  What  did  you  say,  then  ? 

HEL.     You've  always  told  me  the  Nasons  were  all  meek. 

Miss  N.  They  are ;  but  I  never  know  what  the  West  half 
of  you  will  do.  [Exit. 

HEL.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  West  half  of  me  will  do,  then. 
It  will  telephone  to  Jack.  (She  goes  to  telephone  and  takes  up 
the  receiver.}  Give  me  Main  nine  seven  double  four,  please. 
(Pause  for  each  dash  in  what  follows.) Hallo.  Is  that 
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you,  Jack? Of  course  'tis  I.     I  suppose  so  many  girls 

call  you  up  that  you  couldn't  tell  which  one  it  was. You 

silly  thing  !     You  can't  send  a  kiss  over  the  wire  ! Do 

stop  making  that  smacking  noise.     They'll  hear  at  Central. 

Besides,  I  want  to  say  something  quick 1  don't  always  say 

things  quick  either.     I've  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you  a  single 

thing. Well,  for  this  one  time  I'll  forgive  you. 

Why,  when  you  come  to-night  I  want  you  to  get  on  the  right 

side  of  Aunt  Nabbie. Well,  if  you  never  have,  I'll  tell 

you  how  to  do  it  now.     You  must  be  sure  always  to  be  on  her 

left  side. Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Don't  make  me  laugh  !    Of  course 

it  is  !     Her  left  side  is  her  right  side. You  must  stop 

ha,  ha  ! making  me  laugh,  or  I  can't  tell  you.    It's 

a  deadly  secret,  and  she'd  murder  me  if  she  knew  I  told  you ; 
but  she's  stone  deaf  in  her  right  ear.  You  must  never  let  her 
suspect  you  know  it,  for  she's  awfully  sensitive ;  but  if  you'll 
get  on  the  side  that  can  hear,  and  let  Reggie  Blair  be  on  the 

other— 1  didn't  ask  him  either  !    You  know  I  didn't.     She 

did. Don't  make  me  laugh,  I  tell  you.     She  may  come 

in  any  minute.     If  you'll  just  twist  the  things  he  says  a  little, 

you  can  get  her  as  mad  with  him  as  a  hatter. I'm  not  a 

sly  little  piece ;  and  I  think  you  are  awfully  mean  to  say  so, 

when  I'm  doing  it  all  for  you. Don't  make  that  noise  ! 

I  know  somebody'll  hear;  and  what  good  is  a  kiss  over  the 

telephone,  anyway.     Come  as  early  as  you  can. Here 

she  comes.     Good-bye. 

(She  hangs  up  receiver  and  leaves  telephone.     Enter  Miss  N.) 

Miss  N.     Didn't  I  hear  the  telephone  bell? 

HEL.  Did  you?  Perhaps  your  friend  Reggie  wanted  to 
speak  to  you. 

Miss  N.  Now,  miss,  you  may  stop  being  impudent.  Sit 
down  there,  and  listen  to  me.  I'm  not  at  all  satisfied  at  the 
way  you  have  been  going  on  with  that  John  Gay.  Your  father 
knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  made  his  will. 

HEL.  I  won't  say  anything  against  father ;  only  I  was  so 
little  when  he  died  that  he  couldn't  have  realized  that  I  would 
ever  be  grown  up.  If  he  had,  he  never  would  have  forbidden 
me  to  marry  without  your  consent. 

Miss  N.  He  knew  that  the  West  headstrongness  in  you 
might  be  too  much  for  the  Nason. 

HEL.     Well,  if  I  can't  marry  anybody  without  your  consent, 
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at  least  you  can't  make  me  marry  anybody  I  don't  want  to. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that. 

Miss  N.  You  obstinate  thing  !  I'm  only  considering  your 
good.  Mr.  Blair  will  be  the  richest  man  in  the  county. 

HEL.  He  isn't  rich  enough  to  buy  me,  even  if  you  want  me 
to  sell  myself. 

Miss  N.  Don't  talk  like  a  silly  schoolgirl.  You  can  make 
up  your  mind  to  like  him  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

HEL.     If  that's  your  idea  of 

Miss  N.     It's  my  idea  of  common  sense. 

HEL.  It  may  be  the  sort  of  sense  common  with  you. — The 
doorbell  rang. 

( The  maid  ushers  in  MR.  BLAIR.     He  is  in  evening  dress, 
with  flower  in  buttonhole.    If  is  manner  is  rather  affected.} 

MAID.     Mr.  Blair.  [Exit. 

HEL.     Good-evening,  Mr.  Blair. 

BLAIR.  Good-evening,  Miss  West.  I  am  delighted  to  find 
you  in.  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Nason  ?  I  am  enchanted  to 
see  you  looking  so  well. 

Miss  N.  Good-evening,  Mr.  Blair.  Thank  you;  I  am 
always  well,  I  am  happy  to  say. 

BLAIR.  Really  you  should  rap  on  wood  when  you  say  that ! 
Ha!  ha! 

HEL.  Won't  you  sit  down?  (He  takes  chair  on  left  of 
Miss  N.,  she  chair  on  right. ~)  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come 
to  see  Aunt  Nabby. 

BLAIR.  I  didn't  come  to  see  your  aunt — er — that  is,  of 
course  I  came  to  see  you  both. 

Miss  N.   (stiffly).     I  hope  I  am  not  in  the  way,  Mr.  Blair. 

BLAIR.  Oh,  most  certainly  not.  I  always  so  enjoy  your 
conversation,  Miss  Nason,  but  when  Miss  West  said 

HEL.  As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Blair,  it  is  kind  of  you  to  call 
on  her,  for  of  course  old  people  feel  these  little  attentions. 

BLAIR.     Oh,  but  Miss  Nason  isn't  so  very  old. 

Miss  N.  Old  !  I  hope  not !  (She  turns  suspiciously  to 
HEL.)  What  are  you  saying?  Sit  over  there,  so  that  I  can 
see  you  without  turning  my  back  on  Mr.  Blair. 

HEL.  (going  over  to  L.  ).  I  didn't  suppose  you  would  ob- 
ject to  my  saying  it  was  kind  of  Mr.  Blair  to  call. 

MAID  (showing  in  MR.  GAY).     Mr.  Gay.  [Exit. 

HEL.  (going  to  meet  him).  Good-evening,  Jack.  "  How 
did  you  happen  to  think  of  coming  in  to-night  ? 
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GAY.  I  think  about  coming  every  night,  only  I  don't  dare 
to  come  too  often. 

(He  goes  to  Miss  N.,  and  shakes  hands,  saying  "  Good- 
evening"  to  her  and  to  BLAIR.  Then  sits,  on  right  of 
Miss  N.  HEL.,  standing  behind  her  aunt  and  BLAIR, 
motions  to  him  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  side?) 

Miss  N.     Helen,  isn't  this  room  rather  warm? 
HEL.     It's   suffocating.     Mr.   Blair,  won't   you  open   this 
window  for  me? 

BLAIR.     Delighted,  I'm  sure. 

(BLAIR  goes  to  her.  She  indicates  a  window  at  back  of 
room.  GAY  also  rises.  HEL.,  while  BLAIR  is  busy  with 
the  window,  motions  to  GAY  to  change  seats.  He  does 
not  at  first  understand,  and  she  touches  her  ear.  Then 
he  goes  to  place  left  vacant  by  BLAIR.  During  the  next 
speech  BLAIR  and  HEL.  return  from  window,  he  taking 
seat  on  right.  HEL.  busies  herself  at  back  of  room  a 
moment.} 

GAY.  You  are  always  so  industrious,  Miss  Nason.  I  should 
think  you  would  get  tired  of  knitting. 

Miss  N.     I  should  get  more  tired  of  having  my  hands  idle. 

GAY.     But  it  is  such  fussy  work. 

BLAIR.  I  suppose  it  doesn't  seem  so  to  Miss  Nason,  because 
she  does  it  so  much  better  than  others. 

GAY.  Why  should  you  say  that  she  doesn't  do  other  things 
well? 

Miss  N.     What's  that  ? 

GAY.  It  seems  to  me  odd  that  Mr.  Blair  should  think  you 
knit  well  because  you  can't  do  other  things  well.  Of  course 
that  is  absurd. 

BLAIR.     I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Miss  N.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do  as  many  things 
well  as  most  women  of  my  age. 

BLAIR.  No  one  would  dare  to  think  of  age  in  connection 
with  Miss  Nason. 

GAY.  What  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say  !  Why  shouldn't 
any  one  dare  to  think  of  Miss  Nason's  age,  Mr.  Blair? 

BLAIR.     Why,  I  said — I  said 

Miss  N.  Mr.  Blair  seems  to  be  much  concerned  about  my 
age  to-night. 
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BLAIR.  But  I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind.  Don't  be 
angry,  my  dear  Miss  Nason  ! 

GAY.  Angry  !  Of  course  Miss  Nason  is  not  angry.  She 
can  still  afford  to  be  amused  at  jokes  about  her  age. 

Miss  N.  Of  course  I  am  not  angry.  I  hope  I  am  able  to 
control  my  temper,  even  if  remarks  are  made  that  are  anything 
but  polite. 

BLAIR.     But  I  haven't  said  anything  ! 

GAY.  You  never  do,  Reggie,  if  you'll  excuse  my  mention- 
ing it. 

BLAIR  (starting  up  angrily).  I  shall  not  excuse  you,  Mr. 
Gay. 

(HEL.,  who  has  been  listening  with  evident  amusement,  goes 
to  table  and  takes  worsted.  She  speaks  while  on  left  of 
her  aunt.) 

HEL.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Blair  to  hold  my  worsted, 
Aunt  Nabby.  That  will  give  him  something  to  do,  and  keep 
him  out  of  mischief. 

(She  puts  the  skein  over  his  hands ,  and  begins  to  wind  the 
worsted.) 

Miss  N.     Be  sure  and  wind  it  loose. 

BLAIR.     What  difference  does  that  make  ? 

HEL.     If  it  is  too  tight  it  gets  stringy. 

GAY.     Just  as  you  are  when  you  are  tight,  Reggie. 

BLAIR.     I  don't  get  tight. 

Miss  N.  Your  expression  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
refined,  Mr.  Gay. 

GAY.     But  the  thing  isn't  refined,  you  know. 

Miss  N.  (turning  toward  BLAIR,  but  still  with  her  right 
side  toward  htm).  I  hope  your  temperance  principles  are  not 
loose,  Mr.  Blair.  Helen,  I  believe  you  are  getting  that  ball 
too  hard. 

(She  rises  to  examine  the  ball  of  worsted.  This  brings  her 
back  to  the  audience,  and  her  right  side  to  GAY.) 

HEL.     I  don't  think  it's  tight,  Aunt  Nabby. 
BLAIR.     My  temperance  principles,  Miss  Nason,  are  above 
reproach. 

Miss  N.     I  hope  they  are. 

GAY  (laughing,  and  touching  his  finger  to  his  ear  in  panto- 
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mime  behind  the  back  of  Miss  N.).  I  say,  Helen,  we  are  just 
going  it  like  a  house  afire. 

BLAIR.     What  singular  language,  Mr.  Gay. 

GAY.  Well,  why  not?  I'm  still  a  bachelor,  so  you  can't 
expect  me  to  use  plural  language.  Besides,  it  wouldn't  be 
polite  to  the  old  lady  you  didn't  come — to  visit. 

(Miss  N.,  turns  suddenly  while  he  is  speaking  to  take  her 
seat.  She  starts  as  she  hears  the  last  words,  and  speaks 
very  stiffly.) 

Miss  N.     What  did  you  remark,  Mr.  Gay  ? 

HEL.     Oh,  Jack  !     You've  spoiled  everything  ! 

GAY.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Nason;  but  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  once  more  of  the  impertinence  of  Reggie's  remark 
earlier  in  the  evening.  It  was  so  absurd,  as  well  as  impolite. 

Miss  N.  I  must  say  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  bringing  it  up 
again. 

GAY.  Why,  of  course  you  can  afford  to  be  amused,  or  I 
shouldn't  have  referred  to  it. 

HEL.     Oh,  Jack,  do  be  careful  ! 

BLAIR.     You  both  talk  as  if  Miss  Nason  was  deaf. 

GAY.     Deaf  !     What  an  absurd  idea  ! 

Miss  N.     Who  is  deaf  ? 

GAY.  Nobody  but  those  who  won't  hear.  It  is  one  of  the 
funny  things  that  Reggie  says,  like  his  wondering  if  you  were 
not  out  of  temper. 

Miss  N.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Blair,  that  you  think  my  temper 
so  bad. 

BLAIR.  Oh,  Miss  Nason,  Mr.  Gay  misrepresented  my  re- 
mark. I  am  sure  that  if  anybody  has  a  good  temper,  you 
have. 

(She  twists  her  left  ear  around  so  as  to  hear  the  last  words, 
and  turns  away  offended.) 

Miss  N.     Oh,  I  have  a  temper,  have  I  ? 

GAY.  Reggie,  you  are  downright  rude  to-night.  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ? 

BLAIR  (becoming  much  excited).  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me  !  You  are  trying  to  make  me  a  ludicrous 
spectacle ! 

HEL.  Please  don't  flourish  about  so.  I  can't  wind  this 
worsted  if  you  wave  your  arms  like  a  windmill. 
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BLAIR.     But  Miss  Nason  has  misunderstood  what  I  said. 

GAY.  It  doesn't  make  things  much  better  to  say  that  Miss 
Nason  is  not  able  to  understand. 

BLAIR.     That  wasn't  at  all  what  I  said  ! 

HEL.     It  sounded  a  good  deal  like  it. 

BLAIR.     I  uttered  something  entirely  different. 

HEL.     Do  hold  your  arms  still. 

GAY.     Are  you  sure  you  know  what  you  do  say,  Reggie  ? 

BLAIR.  I  will  thank  you,  Mr.  Gay,  not  to  be  so  familiar. 
Miss  Nason,  I  beg 

GAY.  Not  to  be  so  familiar,  Miss  Nason  !  Well,  that  does 
cap  the  climax ! 

BLAIR.     I  tell  you 

HEL.     You  are  tangling  my  worsted  all  up  ! 

BLAIR.  Confound  your  worsted !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but 

HEL.  (taking  it  from  him).  I  will  take  good  care  not  to 
ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor  again,  Mr.  Blair.  {Goes  to  GAY.) 
Do  you  mind  holding  this  wool  for  Aunt  Nabby,  Jack  ? 

GAY.     It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  anything  for  Miss  Nason. 

BLAIR.     I  was  willing  to  hold  it. 

HEL.  You  said  Aunt  Nabby's  worsted  might  be  con- 
founded. 

Miss  N.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  troubled  on  my 
account,  Mr.  Blair. 

BLAIR  (confused  and  half  whining).  What  have  I  done 
that  you  all  walk  all  over  me  ? 

GAY.  Walking  is  such  good  exercise.  You  might  try  it, 
old  fellow. 

(HEL.  finishes  winding,  puts  ball  on  table,  and  goes  to  R. 
BLAIR  rises.) 

BLAIR.  I  think  I  will  try  it,  thank  you.  I  thought  I  was 
paying  Miss  West  a  compliment  by  coming,  but  she  doesn't 
seem  to  appreciate  it. 

HEL.  Oh,  I  do  appreciate  it,  I  assure  you,  I  like  to  have 
men  get  into  the  habit  of  coming,  against  the  time  I  am  an  old 
maid. 

(BLAIR  goes  to  Miss  N.  and  holds  out  his  hand.     She  sees 
it,  rises,  and  turns  to  hear  his  next  remark.) 
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BLAIR.  I  never  could  see  the  fun  of  calling  on  old  maids. 
Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Nason.  I  didn't  mean  that 
for  you. 

GAY.     Upon  my  word  I  never  heard  such  impudence  ! 

Miss  N.  (courtcsying}.  This  old  maid  is  your  very  obedi- 
ent servant,  Mr.  Blair. 

BLAIR.  Oh,  I  shall  never  dare  look  anybody  in  the  face 
again. 

Miss  N.  I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  good-evening, 
Mr.  Blair. 

GAY.     So  long,  Reggie. 

HEL.  Good-evening,  Mr.  Blair.  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to 
come. 

(BLAIR  looks  from  one  to  another  a  moment ;  tries  to  speak  ; 
then  rushes  out  of  the  room.} 

Miss  N.  I  never  was  so  deceived  in  anybody  in  my 
life. 

GAY.  I  think  you  have  been  deceived,  indeed,  Miss  Nason. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  anybody  should  take  advantage  of  your 
hospitality  to  impose  on  you  so. 

HEL.     You  know  I  never  could  bear  him,  Aunt  Nabby. 

Miss  N.  You  needn't  remind  me  of  that.  However,  I'm 
done  with  him.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Gay,  that  you  have  behaved 
in  a  most  gentlemanly  manner  throughout  this  very  unpleasant 
evening. 

GAY.  I  have  had  hard  work  to  restrain  my  feelings,  Miss  Na- 
son. If  it  had  been  anybody  but  you,  I  should  not  have  re- 
sented it  so  much. 

Miss  N.     Humph  !     Don't  plaster  it  on  too  thick. 

GAY  (laughing).     Well,  you  see  you  are  Helen's  aunt. 

Miss  N.  Humph  !  Perhaps  you  mean  it.  At  least  I  will 
give  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  You  may  have  her. 

HEL.     Oh,  Aunt  Nabby  ! 

GAY  (kissing  Miss  N.'s  hand}.  At  least  I  will  mean  every- 
thing I  say  to  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  Miss  Nason ;  and  I'll 
never  say  anything  but  good. 

Miss  N.  I  shall  find  ways  enough  to  test  your  sincerity, 
I  dare  say.  Good  night.  (She  goes  to  the  door,  and  turns 
her  head. )  Don't  sit  up  late,  Helen. 

HEL.  No,  Aunt  Nabby.  Good-night.  (Exit  Miss  N. 
GAY  holds  out  his  arms,  and  after  a  second  of  hesitation  HEL. 
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runs  into  them.  He  embraces  her.  Then  she  pushes  him 
back,  and  holds  him  at  arm's  length.}  Oh,  Jack  ! 

GAY.     What  is  it,  darling  ? 

HEL.  Oh,  don't  you  ever,  ever,  ever  let  Aunt  Nabby  find 
out  that  you  knew  about  her  deaf  ear ! 


CURTAIN 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  YOUTH.  By  J.  C.  McMullen.  14  females;  may  be 
played  by  12  characters.  Scenery,  one  simple  interior.  The  story  of  the  play 
is  that  of  a  mother  who  in  her  girlhood  had  tried  to  kick  over  the  traces,  and  in 
her  turn  has  three  daughters  who  show  a  strong  tendency  to  repeat  the  experience 
of  their  mother.  The  mother  takes  the  advice  of  a  humble  but  very  wise  Irish 
neighbor  and  adopts  very  strenuous  and,  socially,  somewhat  dangerous  methods 
to  bring  her  high-spirited  girls  to  their  senses.  She  succeeds^to  the  queen's 
taste,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  daughters  and  their  entire  reformation. 
It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  in  the  public  eye,  but  quite  another  to 
see  one's  mother  tread  the  primrose  path.  They  reform  her,  to  her  secret  amuse- 
ment, and  in  so  doing  they  reform  themselves.  The  audience  is  always  in  the 
secret  with  the  mother,  so  that  the  laugh  is  on  the  daughters  from  moment  to 
moment.  Prologue:  Mother  opens  the  book  of  her  past.  Act  one:  She  lays 
before  Margaret  the  rebellion  of  her  youth.  Act  two:  Shows  how  mother 
quenched  the  revolt.  Epilogue:  The  closing  of  the  book.  Playing  time,  2 
hours.  Price,  35  Cents. 

CORNEY  TURNS  THE  TRICK.  A  Farce-Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  Erastus 
Osgood.  9  female  characters.  A  simple  interior  scene  throughout.  Modern 
costumes.  We  feel  sure  that  college  and  high  school  girls,  will  delight  in  meeting 
—  and  later  impersonating  —  the  charming  inmates  of  "Mrs.  Truesdal's  select 
-  boarding  house."  "Beth  Karson,"  the  athletic  girl  from  the  West.  "Dora 
(Cupid)  Hammond"  who  lives  in  day  dreams  of  gay  Cavaliers  and  gallant 
knights.  "  Dulcie  Leyland  "  a  Virginian  beauty.  "  Madge  Allenton  "  a  thorough- 
bred to  her  ringer  tips.  "Arabella  Brown"  a  "  cute  little  kid"  working  her  way 
through  college.  Then,  in  direct  contrast  "Miss  Omega  Tooms, "  —  a  great 
character  part  —  a  little  "off"  on  Abyssinia,  with  tender  memories  of  a  lover  — 
who  never  existed.  "  Hannah  Marsh,"  the  transient  boarder,  who  is  a  mystery, 
and  in  the  second  act  the  mystery  increases  —  and  so  does  the  fun.  Then  comes 
the  third  act  with  a  big  surprise,  in  which  a  musical  comedy  star  appears.  But 
the  character  who  should  "stop  the  show"  if  happily  cast,  is  "Corney  Farrall," 
the  daughter  of  a  nev/ly-rieh  contractor  and  politician.  Her  vocabulary  of  slang 
is  unlimited,  and  for  cleverness  and  cunning  she  could  give  lessons  to  a  fox. 
She  is  determined  to  captivate  "  Lord  D'Marcy,"  which  she  does  —  and  doesn't. 
Become  acquainted  with  all  these  amusing  people,  you'll  like  them,  even  down 
to  "Andrew"  the  cat.  Price,  35  Cents. 

THE  WAY  OF  A  MAID.  A  Rollicking  Comedy  in.  Three  Acts,  for  8  males  and  6 
•  *  females,  ad.  lib.  By  Fannie  Barnett  Linsky.  The  cast  can  easily  be  cut  to  a 
smaller  number  as  two  of  the  male  characters  are  relatively  unimportant.  Two 
easy  scenes,  one  of  which  is  a  cabaret  party,  giving  the  ladies  the  opportunity 
to  wear  pretty  party  frocks.  The  plot  tells  the  story  of  a  correspondent  "that 
did  not  correspond"  a  m&id  who  was  not  a  "maid,"  a  wonderful  step-mother, 
and  a  pair  of  "terrible  twins."  We  guarantee  a  laugh  in  every  line  and  some 
very  clever  situations,  all  of  which  help  to  make  "The  Way  of  A  Maid"  a  most 
attractive  entertainment  for  old  and  young.  It  gives  the  opportunity  for  plenty 
of  individual  talent  and  plays  a  full  evening.  No  royalty,  provided  at  least 
.  ten  copies  of  the  printed  books  are  bought.  Price,  35  Cents. 

CAPTAIN  DREW  ON  LEAVE.     A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.     By  Hubert  Henry 
Davies.     4  males,  3  females.     Two  simple  sets.     It  is  our  privilege  this  season 
to  publish  another  successful  play  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Davies.     Originally 
produced  in  London,  with  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Mr.  Louis  Calvert,  Miss  Mary 
Moore  and  Miss  Marion  Perry  in  the  cast.     It  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
printed  form.     The  many  who  have  enjoyed  the  plays,  "Cousin  Kate,"  "The 
Mollusc,"  "Mrs.  Gprringe's  Necklace,"  and  "A  Single  Man,"  will  delight  in 
having  a  copy  of  this  latest  play  which  reads  as  well  as  it  acts.     It  is  a  story  of 
'••  English  family  life,  and  the  characters  are  the  best  examples  of  the  type  Mr. 
'   Davies  draws  so  well.      The  drab  household  of  Moxon  takes  on  a  new  color 
•   when  Captain  Drew  appears  on  the  scene.     The  development  of  his  mild  flirtation 
with  Mrs.  Moxon,  and  its  logical  ending,  provides  an  excellent  evening's  enter- 
tainment.    Reading  clubs  in  particular,  will  welcome  the  play.     Royalty  quoted 
on  application.     Books  in  a  library  edition  at  75  Cents  per  copy. 
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CHOICE  MONOLOGUES.  By  Mariana  M.  Tallman.  A  well-named  volume 
of  clever,  very  amusing,  choice  and  original  pieces  by  a  popular  reader.  With 
a  good  memory  and  a  well-trained  voice  much  can  be  done  with  any  of  them.  A 
good  monologue  is  always  a  "hit"  with  a  mixed  audience,  especially  when,  as 
with  these,  they  are  mostly  female  parts  written  for  female  monologists.  Each 
piece  has  been  tested  by  many  audiences,  and  the  volume  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. CONTENTS:  An  Order  by  Telephone.  A  Letter  of  Introduction. 
Getting  Freddy  Ready.  A  String  of  Beads.  A  Desperate  Postmistress.  John 
with  the  Grip.  Me  T'ree  B'y  Schouts.  Price,  35  Cents. 

COMICS.  A  book  of  monologues  by  Walter  Ben  Hare.  A  1925  collection  of 
forty-four  new  and  original  readings,  monologues,  pianologues,  and  encore  bits 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  classified  contents  are:  "Contest  Selections,"  "Musical 
Readings,"  "Costume  Readings  for  Girls,"  "Costume  Readings  for  Boys," 
"Childrens  Selections,"  "Readings  appropriate  for  Christmas-Hallowe'en- 
Thanksgiving-Washington's  Birthday-Easter-Fourth  of  July-several  Irish  selec- 
tions and  three  Top-Liners  in  negro  dialect."  There  are  pieces  for  old  and  young 
—  male  and  female.  The  author's  name  is  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  quality 
of  the  contents.  Mr.  Hare  has  to  his  credit  more  successful  monologues  than 
any  other  writer  of  the  present  day.  He  writes  for  many  of  the  best  known 
vaudeville  stars  and  his  selections  have  the  distinction^  of  being  prize  winners 
thousands  of  times.  One  of  our  customers  recently  said  "  Mr.  Hare's  monologues 
are  worth  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  me.  '  COMICS '  will  provide  me  with 
a  complete  new  program  for  this  year,  with  the  investment  on  my  part  of  the 
price  of  a  few  sodas."  The  present  collection  is  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
other  printed  book  of  its  kind  and  we  recommend  it  without  stint.  Beautiful 
cloth  binding.  Price,  $1.25  per  copy. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MAY  DAY.  By  Eleanor  Lane  Peabody. 
A  pageant  play  written  for  and  produced  by  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass., 
on  May  17th,  1924.  An  entirely  new  and  effective  presentation  of  the  historical 
meaning  of  the  English  May  Day.  Not  difficult  to  produce  and  an  almost  sure 
success  even  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  groups.  A  colorful  pageant  with 
the  added  value  of  an  effective  musical  program  which  can  be  as  simple  or 
elaborate  as  the  ability  of  the  producing  groups  will  allow.  <  As  an  unique  arrange- 
ment of  an  entertainment  of  perennial  popularity,  it  carries  our  highest  recom- 
mendation. Characters  ad.  lib.  Price,  35  Cents. 

THE  OLD  TIMER.  By  George  A.  Elton.  A  Minstrel  opening  chorus  and  finale, 
utilizing  a  perfect  and  tuneful  blend  of  some  of  the  most  famous  minstrel  songs 
with  an  interlarding  of  new  and  /»riginal  matter.  The  essence  of  the  opening  is 
a  hearty  welcome,  of  the  type  that  will  start  your  show  with  a  bang  and  carry 
it  through  to  a  whirlwind  finish.  The  finale  conveys  a  "thank  you"  in  a  novel 
way  —  one  that  will  send  your  audience  home  in  a  cheerful  mood,  with  the 
desire  to  come  back  for  more.  The  words  are  rich  in  humor  and  haunting 
melody  and  with  just  the  right  touch  of  sentiment.  Suited  to  all  kinds  of  min- 
strels large  or  small,  amateur  or  professional,  lodge,  school,  and  church  and  with 
not  a  suggestion  of  impropriety.  Written  by  a  man  who  has  traveled  with  our 
best  minstrel  companies  and  is  widely  known  for  his  musical  work.  For  creating 
a  good  first  and  last  impression,  this  chorus  is  without  a  peer.  Complete  piano 
score,  words,  and  music.  Price,  post  paid,  75  Cents. 

PABODY  WARBLERS  MINSTREL  FIRST  PART.  By  Arthur  LeRoy  Kaser. 
A  completely  arranged  first  part  routine.  Including  all  dialogue  between  inter- 
locutoi  and  end  men.  Words  of  opening  chorus  and  finale  and  all  songs  called 
for,  and  cpmplete  stage  business.  It  has  been  the  author's  idea  in  writing  this 
first  part,  W  mix  a  few  of  the  old  time  "ne'er  to  be  forgotten  melodies"  in  with 
the  conglomeration  of  modern  black-face  cross-fire  of  the  merry-making  end 
men.  The  melovii«s  used  have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  appealing  qualities, 
their  undying  popularity,  and  to  their  easy  procurement.  The  use  of  this  routine 
for  the  circle  eliminate*  the  great  task  of  building  a  first  part  and  affords  a  snappy , 
properly  built  program  Laid  out  in  a  manner  that  is  professional  at  its  best. 
Thoroughly  professional  ii  s*****  vet  entirely  practical  for  amateurs,  giving  a 
big  opening  for  local  jokes.  Price,  25  Cents. 
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RICKETY,  RACKETY  RADIO.  By  Arthur  LeRoy  Kaser.  A  black-face  farce 
in  one  act,  for  8  males  and  several  extra  characters  if  desired.  As  the  title 
suggests,  this  afterpiece  is  a  burlesque  of  a  radio  broadcast.  Gridley,  who 
'nipulates  the  radio,  invites  several  of  his  friends  to  hear  the  concert.  Here 
develops  a  side-splitting  situation  where  the  superstition  of  the  party  is  worked 
on  to  the  limit.  Every  person  who  has  even  a  remote  acquaintance  with  broad- 
casting will  appreciate  this  burlesque.  An  opening  for  a  novel  specialty  act  is 
provided  for  a  singing  quartette.  A  lively  bit  of  negro  "nonsense"  fine  for  any 
minstrel  show,  vaudeville  program,  or  club  entertainment.  Full  of  rollicking 
humor,  odd  situations,  and  just  the  thing  for  a  wind  up  to  send  everyone  home 
happy.  Price,  25  Cents. 

TOP  LINERS  — FOR  STUNT  NIGHT  AND  VOD-VIL.  By  Arthur  LeRoy 
Kaser.  A  new  and  original  collection  of,  "some  of  this  and  some  of  that"  — 
concocted  by  a  specialist  in  the  vaudeville  field,  for  the  use  of  either  the  amateur 
or  professional  entertainer.  The  contents  include  four  hilarious  monologues  — 
four  guaranteed  success  one-act  vaudeville  skits  - —  several  pages  of  street  chatter, 
including  many  rhymes  and  jingles  —  a  wealth  of  minstrel  cross-fire  with  fill-in 
bits  of  digs  and  jabs,  and  thirty-eight  stories  for  the  story  teller.  The  longer 
sketches  as  well  as  the  monologues  have  been  so  arranged  that  specialties  may 
easily  be  introduced.  The  shorter  articles  such  as  "Rhymes  and  Jingles," 
"Street  Chatter,"  "The  Monologist  and  His  Newspaper,"  etc.,  can  be  easily 
used  as  insertions  in  almost  any  form  of  monologue  or  cross-fire  talking  act. 
The  minstrel  cross-fire  is  of  the  modern  type  and  utilizeable  wherever  minstrel 
end  men  jokes  are  required.  The  collection  is  worth  many  times  the  price  to 
the  director  who  is  in  search  of  stuff  that  has  not  been  worn  threadbare.  Bound 
in  attractive  art  covers.  Price,  75  Cents. 

ACTING  CHARADES.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  A  collection  of  fifty-four 
ditferent  charades,  with  an  additional  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  words.  This 
little  book,  the  outcome  of  over  half  a  century  of  "Playing  Charades"  is  offered 
to  those  persons  who,  in  camp,  school,  or  home  circle,  are  "seeking  a  word." 
Many  of  the  charades  are  old  familiar  friends  —  others  are  possibly  novel  — 
most  of  them  have  been  tried  on  the  critical  audience  of  a  boys'  camp.  The 
author  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  varying  tastes  of  charade  lovers.  Some 
want  a  word  that  can  be  acted  entirely  in  dumb  show,  some  like  a  scrap  of 
dialogue  which  their  own  quick  wit  can  use  as  a  frame  work  or  scaffolding  on 
which  to  build,  while  others  further  demand  a  definite  "part"  which  can  be 
memorized  and  rehearsed.  All  three  varieties  will  be  found  in  this  book,  while 
the  list  of  words  at  the  end  suggest  further  fields  to  conquer.  We  suggest  this 
new  book  as  an  ideal  collection  of  entertainments  to  fill  out  programs. 

Price,  75  Cents. 

UNCLE  JOSH  STORIES.  By  Cal  Stewart.  Cal  Stewart  who  gave  to  milliona 
of  his  admirers  that  kindly  old  rural  philosopher  and  humorist,  Uncle  Josh,  has 
"passed  over."  The  humor  of  Cal  Stewart  is  like  a  draft  of  sweet  cool  air  in  a 
hot  stuffy  room.  For  years,  hearts  have  been  made  lighter,  homes  have  been 
made  happier,  and  troubles  have  been  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  his  hearty 
laughter.  This  collection,  the  first  of  the  "Uncle  Josh  Stories,"  promises  to  be  a 
prolific  source  of  entertainment  to  millions  of  people  and  in  no  better  way  can 
Stewart's  cheerful,  old-fashioned  humor  be  better  preserved.  "Uncle  Jash" 
can  get  into  more  pesky  predicaments  than  any  other  male  critter.  Read  any 
one  of  the  thirty  or  more  selections  and  we  guarantee  that  first  you'll  chuckle, 
then  you'll  giggle,  then  you'll  burst  into  a  big  laugh,  hearty  and  unashamed. 
Stewart's  knowledge  of  life,  which  he  so  humorously  portrays  in  these  readings, 
come  from  his  varied  experiences  as  a  stage-coach  driver,  a  locomotive  engineer, 
and  an  actor.  His  philosophy  of  life  is:  "I'd  sooner  tell  Peter  on  the  last  day, 
about  the  laffs  I  have  given  folks  on  earth,  than  try  to  explain  about  giving'  them 
heart  akes."  Bound  in  substantial  art  covers  at  75  Cents  per  copy. 

BIBLE  PARABLES  IN  PANTOMIME.  By  Eleanor  Wood  Whitman.  Con- 
taining: "The  Use  of  Talents,"  a  pantomime  in  one  act  based  on  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents  in  Matthew  25:  14-20;  and  Luke  19:  11-27.  Scene,  an  oriental 
street  with  bazars  and  a  door  representing  the  entrance  to  a  house.  This  street 
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is  easily  constructed  with  stools  and  hangings  and  small  wares  for  sale.  This 
colorful  parable  lends  itself  to  pantomime  since  the  coming  and  going  in  the 
market  place  is  all  action  and  the  words  of  the  noble  man  and  his  companions 
can  be  picturesquely  portrayed.  Moral  Courage.  In  one  act,  based  on  the 
story  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Rechabites  in  Jeremiah,  Chapter  35.  A  scene  out  of 
the  life  of  one  of  the  great  prophets  in  a  stirring  period  of  history,  made  into  a 
living  picture.  Simple  stage  setting.  3  men,  10  boys,  4  girls.  Girls  may  take 
all  the  boys'  parts  since  there  is  no  speaking  and  oriental  costumes  are  almost 
the  same  for  both.  Both  of  these  stories  are  excellent  for  Sunday  night  church 
service  or  a  special  occasion  of  the  Young  People's  Society,  or  the  Church  School. 

Price,  25  Cents. 


ANTIQUES.  >  Comedy  in  One  Act.  By  Emerson  Russell.  3  females.  Setting: 
an  old  fashioned  parlor.  Costumes,  modern.  Time,  the  present.  Properties, 
simple.  Plays  about  20  minutes.  Theme,  the  effect  antiques  have  on  three 
different  persons.  An  incisive  comedy,  cleverly  characterized,  with  no  long 
speeches.  Has  a  surprise  ending .  _  Every  part  offers  effective  acting  opportuni- 
ties. Plot,  two  half-sisters,  inheritors  of  their  mother's  estate,  expose  their 
real  selves  when  one  of  them  thinks  that  an  old  teapot  has  great  value  as  an 
antique.  The  arrival  of  a  judge  of  such  matters  produces  an  unusual  double 
climax.  Especially  recommended  to  women's  clubs  and  little  theatre  groups 
that  want  something  novel  with  literary  merit  as  well.  Royalty,  $5.00. 

Price,  35  Cents. 
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THE  SUICIDE  SPECIALIST  By  Carl  Webster  Pierce 

An  unusual  play  in  three  acts.  Five  males,  six  females. 
Two  easy  interiors,  one  of  them  extremely  simple.  Modern 
costumes.  Plays  a  full  evening.  If  your  society  has  given  G 
you  the  task  of  "looking  up  a  play,"  and  wants  something 
which  is  startlingly  original,  which  will  have  the  audience  on 
edge  wondering  what  will  happen  next  —  what  there  is  that  ^ 
can  thrill  after  what  has  gone  before;  something  which  will 
cause  uncontrollable  laughter  and  breathless  suspense,  don't 
despair  of  your  task  and  feel  ready  to  commit  suicide — that 
is,  not  without  proper  advice.  First,  get  a  copy  of  "THE  ig 
SUICIDE  SPECIALIST"  and  read  Dr.  Milton's  ad:  "If  you 
are  contemplating  suicide  come  to  me  for  instruction.  Don't  )fe 
be  a  bungler.  Do  it  with  dispatch."  Then  read  on  and  see 
what  happened  when  a  struggling 'young  physician  who  ad- 
vertised in  the  above  manner  to  save  himself  from  starvation, 
and  who  had  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  humanity  in  the  queerest, 
most  amazing  manner  of  all  time,  found  patients  flocking  to 
him.  The  climax  of  this  hilarious  farce  offers  one  of  the 
funniest  situations  to  be  found  in  any  play  in  the  amateur 
field.  Not  since  the  Sphinx  sneezed  has  a  play  of  such  queer 
originality  been  written.  Royalty  $10.00  ^ 

Price,  35  cents. 

TEA  FOR  THREE 

A  Comedy  in  three  acts.    By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue.    3  males,      % 
two  females.    Scenery,  simple  interiors.     Plays  a  full  even- 
ing.    This  is  one  of  Mr.  Megrue's  cleverest  comedies.    It  is      |fe 
not  a  crook  play  like  "Under  Cover"  but  a  suave  society 
comedy  in  which  three  characters,  husband,  wife  and  candid 
friend,  sustain  the  play.    As  a  New  York  critic  said  at  the      ^ 
time  of  its  premier,  at  the  Maxime  Eliott  Theatre,  "The  se- 
quences of  the  story  are  largely  mental  rather  than  physical 
and  yet  the  action  is  rapid,  engrossing  and  logical.     It  is  first      £, 
rate  drama."     It  is  an  ironical  and  sophisticated  comedy 
based  upon  the  "eternal  triangle"  but  in  an  entirely  new  man- 
ner and  it  is  in  no  sense  a  sex  play.     In  fact  when  the  entire 
situation  is  revealed  in  the  last  act,  not  only  is  Friend  Husband 
tremendously  surprised  but  the  audience  shares  his  amaze-      jg 
ment.    The  dialogue  is  a  perpetual  delight  and  the  parts  call- 
ing for  trained  and  skilful  amateurs  are  admirable  in  every      )p 
way.     "Tea  for  Three"  was  one  of  the  brilliant  successes  of 
its  day  on  the  professional  stage,  and  will  well  repay  the  efforts      £ 
of  any  group  which  is  looking  for  a  comedy  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  und  is  of  the  finest  fibre.    Royalty,  $25.00. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Send  for  a  Copy  of  our  New  Free  Catalogue. 
It  Describes  More  Than  a  Thousand  Plays. 
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